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The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STEAMBOAT STRIKE. 


\ HILE I was walking with Waddie from 
the pier to his father’s house, I deemed 
it necessary to ask myself whether or not I 
was “ toadying” to the son of the rich man of 
Centre rt. I should have despised myself if 
Th lieved such was the case. Both my 





father and myself were determined to be inde- 
pendent, in the true sense of the word. We 
had discussed the meaning of the word, and 
reached the conclusion that genuine indepen- 
dence was not impudence, a desire to provoke a 
quarrel, or anything of this kind. We agreed 
that the term was often misunderstood and 
abused, 

But true independence was a genuine self- 
respect, which would not allow its possessor to 
cringe before the mighty, or to sacrifice honor 
and integrity for the sake of money or position. 
Doubtless both of us had been guilty, to some 
extent, of this subserviency; but we were de- 
termined not to fall below our standard again. 
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Colonel Wimpleton and Major Toppleton had 
money and influences but we had skill and 
labor. We could do without them quite as 
well as they could do without us. Avoiding 
all conspiracies, all impudence, and all inten- 
tions to quarrel, we meant to maintain our own 
self-respect. If neither of the great men want- 
ed us, we could go elsewhere, and “‘ paddle our 
own canoe” to our gyn satisfaction. 

. I may say that my father and I had madea 
kind of compact of this nature; and when I 
found myself, to my great astonishment, and 
almost to my chagrin, to be hand and ‘glove 
with Waddie, I began to suspect that I had 
been sacrificing myself to the mammon of in- 
fluence. But a little reflection assured me I 
‘was not guilty of the charge. I had saved my 
new friend from a disgraceful and humiliating 
ordeal only from a sense of duty, and not with 
the intention of “ currying favor” with him. 
I had told him, fairly and squarely, what I 
thought of him, and what others thought of 
him. As I considered what I had said to him, 
I found no occasion to reproach myself. On 
the contrary, so far as appearances went, I had 
converted Waddie from the error of his ways. 

My coimpanion was gentle and kind to me. 
He acted like an altered person — using no 
harsh or bullying language, and appearing to 
be only anxious’ to ascertain what was right 
in order that he might do it. I followéd him 
into his father’s library, where a cheerful fire 
blazed in the grate, and we seated ourselves 
before it. I had hardly ever been in this room 
before, though I had frequently visited the 
major’s library. 

“ Wolf, just as the Belle came up to the pier, 
T asked what you would do, if you were in my 
place,” said Waddie, after we had comfortably 
disposed ourselves in the cushioned arm-chairs. 
“You did not answer me.” 

“You ask me hard questions, Waddie,” I 
replied, laughing. ‘I do know what I should 
do if I were in your place, but I don’t like to 
set myself up as your adviser.” 

“T ask you to do it. I will thank you 
for it.” 

*T will tell you what I think, and then you 
can do as youlike. I can give you advice; but 
you are not obliged to follow it, you know.” 

“Don’t you be so afraid to speak, Wolf!” 
added Waddie, rather impatiently. 

“ Well, then, in the first place, I should 
make my peace with all the fellows, whether 
in the Institute or not.” 

“I’m going to do that; but the thing of it is, 
how to do it.” 

** You have been riding a high horse. You 


. 





are major, president, and-I don’t know what 
not. You have used these positions to tyran- 
nize over and bully even your best friends.” 

‘* Well?” said he, as I paused to note the 
effect of these words upon him. 

“You must put yourself in a humble posi- 
tion, to begin with.” 

“Tl db it! By the great horn spoon, I'll do 
it!” exclaimed he, with enthusiasm. “I'll do 
anything you say, if it is to go down on my 
knees. before the ragged little rowdies in the 
streets of Centreport.” 

“I shall not advise you to do anything of 
that kind; but, under the circumstances, I 
should resign the positions of major and 
president.” 

* Resign them!” 

** Yes; I would show the fellows, first, that I 
am as willing to obey as I am to command. 
The fellows mean mutiny, both in the Steam- 
boat Company and in the battalion.” 

*T'll doit. What next?” he asked, rubbing 
his hands, in humble imitation of his magnif- 
cent father, when he was pleased. 

**T should take my place in the battalion as 
a private, do my duty faithfully, and obey my 
officers in every respect. As a stockholder in 
the company, I should behave modestly,and not 
attempt to carry my poigts by bullying, or any 
other unfair practices. In any and every capa- 
city, if I had an opportunity to do a kindness 
to either friend or enemy, I should do it, even 
at some considerable personal sacrifice. ButI 
don’t wish to burden you with my opinions.” 

**T thought you would tell me to go to the 
Sunday school, or something of that sort.” 

“T certainly recommend that; but I was 
speaking only of your relations with the boys 
in the vicinity. If you have a good heart, you 
will.do your duty.” 

‘There will be a meeting of the steamboat 
company next week. I will have my resigna- 
tion ready. O, I am in earnest — by the great 
horn spoon I am!” protested Waddie. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you had-better consult your father. 
I don’t want you to act blindly on my advice. 
He may not think it is best for you to doasI 
say.” 

“TI know he won't; and for that reason I 
shall not say anything to him. I’m not going 
to say anything against my father; but I know 
what's wirat.” 

“ But you may endanger his interests in the 
steamer,” I suggested. é 

‘No; the directors can’t do anything with- 
out his approval. There is no danger- Be- 
sides, my father is as cross as a bear lately. 
The railroad on the other side is beating ™ 
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every day. *He has been quarrelling with the 
captain and engineer for a week.” 

«Js it their fault that the boat is beaten?” I 
inquired. a 

«Father thinks it is, in part. The engineer 
won't drive the boat, and the captain is a slow 
coach.” 

Waddie had scarcely made his explanation 
before the library door opened, and Colonel 
Wimpleton bolted into the room. He ap- 
peared to be much excited, threw down his 
hat, and seemed to be disposed to smash 
things. He did not see me at first; but when 
he discovered my presence, he came up to me, 
and, to my great astonishment, offered me his 
hand. He glanced curiously at Waddie, as he 
realized the fact that his son was on good terms 
with me. 

“I'm glad to see you, Wolf,” said he, as he 
grasped my hand. ‘I suppose you thought I 
had forgotten you; but I have not. A Wim- 
pleton never forgets a friendly act, nor forgives 
a malicious one. What’s up, Waddie?” he 
continued, as he turned to his san. 

“Wolf and I are the best friends in the 
world, father,” replied Waddig. ‘ Ain’t we, 
Wolf?” - 

“That's so, just now; and I hope it will 
always continue,” I replied. 

“0, it will! ” persisted Waddie. 

“It’s rather odd, to say the least,” added 
the colonel, with an incredulous stare at both 
of us. 

“T'll tell you how ithappened,” said Waddie. 

And he related the history of the events of 
the morning, and gave me all the credit, and 
rather more, I thought, than I deserved. 

“That was handsome of you, Wolf, after all 
that has happened. But who were these ras- 
cals? I will make an end of them!” 

“We didn’t know who they were; and we 
couldn't find out.” 

“T shall find out!” R 

Perhaps he would; but at that moment the 
captain and engineer of the Ucayga were an- 
nounced, and the colonel began to’ look as 
Savage as when ‘he entered the room. The 
servant was told to admit them. 

“ The* villains!" gasped the great mian. 
“They were half an hour behind time this 
morning, though they did not wait for the 
up-lake boats?” 

“Perhaps they were not to blame, father,” 
suggested Waddie, mildly. 

“Not to blame! Do you think I don’t 
know?” 

The two men entered the library, hat in 
hand. They were brothers, which, perhaps, 
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is the only explanation which can be offered 
of the fact that they adhered to each other in 
the present difficulty. F 

**Colonel Wimpleton, we came to say that 
we have concluded not to run in the Ucayga 
any longer,” said the captain, with consid- 
erable deference, though there was a kind of 
dogged firmness in his tones and in his looks, 

“ Well, sir!” snapped the colonel. 

*“*We have done our best, and we can't 
please you.” 

‘You can’t please me by being half an hour 
behind time every day.” 

“It isn’t my fault,” protested the captain. 
“And I won’t be insulted, as I have been to- 
day, before all my passengers. You may get 
a new captain and a new engineer as soon as 
you please.” 

‘“*None of your impudence!” 

‘*My impudence is no worse than yours. 
You won’t find any men who can do better 
than we have.” 

“If I can’t I will sink the boat in the middle 
of the lake.” 

** We don’t wan’t to talk; our time is out.” 

‘¢‘ Don’t you mean to run the trip this after- 
noon?” demanded the colonel, whose face 
suddenly flushed, as he saw the trick of his 
gmployees. 7 

‘‘No, sir! We do not,” replied the captain, 
a gleam of satisfaction on his face, as he real- 
ized that#he was punishing the great man. 

“Don’t say a word, father. Let them go,” 
whispered Waddie. ‘ 

* You will find that we are not slaves,” added 
the captain. 

Colonel Wimpleton looked at his watch. It 
wanted only half an. hour of the advertised 
time to start the boat for Ucayga. He looked 
at Waddie, looked at me, and then at the two 
men, who doubtless expected, by the means 
they had chosen, to bring him down from 
‘*the high horse.” I watched the great man 
with intense interest; and perhaps I was as 
much excited as any person in the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CAPTAIN WOLF PENNIMAN. 


\ AY impression now is, that neither: the- 
captain nor the engineer really intended . 

to throw up his situation. While I could not, 
and did not, blame them for refusing to submit 
to the savage abuse of Colonel Wimpleton, I _ 
did not think it was quite fair to spring this 
trap ppon their employer within thirty min: . 
utes of the time the boat was to start. But 
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the colonel: was not altogether unreasonable 

in-his complaints. Ihe. men did not use 

every exertion to be on time. There was 
fault on both sides. 

The captain had been instructed not to lose 
his connection, even if he always went without 
the up-lake passengers. On this day, as I 
learned, he had failed to connect, though he 
had not waited for the Hitaca boat. Passen- 
gers were dissatisfied, and the new steamer 
was rapidly losing the. favor of the travelling 
public. 

Colonel Wimpleton, as he stood before the 
fire in his library, realized that these men 
were trying to. punish him. The whispered 
words of Waddie evidently made their impres- 
sion upon him. He curbed his wrath, and was 
silent for a moment. 

** Let them go, father,” said Waddie. 

He did let them go,.and gave them an order 
on. his agent for their wages. 

** Will the boat make her trip this after- 
noon?” asked the captain, who did not seem 
to be pleased with the result of the interview. 

* That’s my affair,” replied the colonel. 

“We are going on board for our things. 
We have steam up, and if she is not going, my 
brother-will have the fires raked down.” 

“ He needn’t trouble himself. You have a3 
order for your money — good afternoon.” 

The two men took this hint and left. 

‘« By the great horn spoon!” shotlted Wad- 
die, springing to.his feet. i 

‘*What’s to be done?” queried the colonel, 
glancing at me. 

“Wolf, you are the captain of the Ucayga 
from 'this moment!” roared Waddie, slapping 
me furiously on the back. “‘ This is my last act 
as president of the Steamboat Company! Do 
you approve it, father?” 

“It is what I wanted before. But we have 
only half an hour—less than that,” replied 
the great man, looking at his watch again. 

“We can make time if we are fifteen min- 
utes late. Do you accept, Wolf?” 

“T do; with many thanks.” 

* But the engineer?” said the colonel, anx- 
— 

**Send over for my father with all possible 
haste. I will go down and look out for the 

* engine until he comes,” I replied. 

t **T will go over myself in your boat, Wolf. 
In this breeze I can cross in five minutes,” 
added Waddie, seizing his. hat, and rushing 
out of the house. 

“IT will go with you to the steamer, Wolf,” 
said Colonel Wimpleton. 
All this was so sudden that I had not time 





to realize the situation. As I walked down 
to the wharf with the magnate of Centreport, 
I recalled some mysterious words of Waddie, 
which seemed now.to have a point. He had 
told me that I should not care to go up the 
lake the next week with the fishing party. 
Certainly he could not have known that the 
event which had just occurred would open the 
way for me; but he was doubtless aware that 
the moment he said the word the captain of 
the Ucayga would be discharged. He knew 
that his father was dissatisfied with the man- 
agement of the boat, and I suppose, as soon as 
he had determined to be my friend, he meant 
to give me the position. ° 

“Wolf, I have intended this place for you 
ever since you used me so well in the yacht,” 
said the colonel, as we walked down the street, 
‘* Waddie would not consent. He hated you 
like ademon. But you have conquered him, 
and that is more than I could ever do.” 

I wanted to tell him’ that good was all- 
powerful against evil; but the remark looked 
egotistical tg me, and I suppressed it. 

‘“*T hope you don’t expect too much of me,” 
I replied. ‘geben 

“No; but I expect a good deal of you. 
Everybody on the lake knows you; and you 
are smart. We must beat that railroad some 
how or other.” 

‘‘T think we can, sir, if we have any kind of 
fair play.. But Major Toppleton’s boats are 
always ten or fifteen minutes behind time.”’ 

“No matter if they are. If you leave at 
half past two, you can always make time, if 
you don’t waste your minutes, as our captain 
often has done. Wolf, I believe he has been 
bribed by Toppleton to lose his connections.” 

* I don’t know about that,” 

‘“‘ He is a Hitaca man, and has no sympathy 
with. our side of the lake.” 

Perhaps the colonel was right. When I 
looked the matter over afterwards, I was sat- 
isfied that there was some ground for the sus: 
picion. We reached the wharf, and went on 
board of the Ucayga. - We arrived at just the 


right time, for both the captain and the engi- 


neer were stirring up ill feeling among the 
crew of the boat; and.the latter waseat work 
on the engine, with the evident intention of 
spoiling the afternoon trip. ‘Colonel Wimple- 
ton drove them ashore without. indulging in 
any unnecessary gentleness. I directed the 
fireman to fill up the furnaces, and overhauled 
the machinery. While I was. thus engaged, 
my father arrived.. He was conducted to the 
engine-room by Waddie. - 

‘* Mr. Penniman, allow me to, introduce you 
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to Captain Penniman, master of the steamer 
Ucayga,” said the president of the Steamboat 
Company, with a degree of good-nature of 
which I had never before supposed him ca+ 
pable. 

“Captain Penniman, I am happy to make 
your acquaintance,” laughed my father, as he 
grasped my hand, and gave it a significant 
pressure. “I think our family is getting up 
in the world, for we have now the honor to 
boast that we have a steamboat captain in it.” 

“A yery great honor, no doubt; but it will 
depend somewhat upon the manner in which 
he discharges hi€ duties,” I replied, as good- 
natutedly as either of my companions. “ Fa- 
ther, we are on duty now, and we must be on 
time.” 

I looked at my watch. It still wanted ten 
minutes of half past two. Waddie had been 
so fortunate as to find my father on the wharf, 
and had not been delayed a moment in pro- 
curing his services. While at work on the 
engine I had been making a close calculation. 
It was necessary to land our passengers on the 
*wharf at Ucayga by four o’clock, which gave 
me an hour and a half to make the distance, — 
twenty miles, — including the stay at Ruoara, 
generally of fifteen minutes. 

My predecessor, when he left the wharf in 
Centreport at half past eight in the forenoon, 
or half past two in the afternoon, was pretty 
sure to miss his connection; but he had gone 
over twenty-one miles, while I intended to save 
more than a mile, equivalent to five minutes of 
time, in the passage. I had thought over this 
matter before, and though my appointment 
had been sudden, I was not unprepared for my 
difficult and delicate task. 

“Father, great things are expected of us,” 
said I, as Waddie went out of the engine- 
room to witness the arrival of the old Ruoara, 
which was just then coming in at the other 
side of the wharf. 

“Ttrust we shall not disappoint them; but 
I hope you know what you are about,” replied 
he, casting an anxious glance at me. 

“I do, father; I am just as confident’ as 
though I had been running this boat for a 
year. I want you to run her at the highest 
speed you can with safety.” 

“Twill do it. I served my time on a steam- 
er, and I am at home here.” 

“Keep her moving lively; that’s all I want,” 
Treplied, as I left the engine-room, and made 
my way to the hurricane deck. 

Colonel Wimpleton had employed a couple 
of “runners” properly to set forth, to the pas- 
sengers who were going through, the merits of 
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his new and splendid steamer. They were 
duly posted up in the change which had just 
been made. : 

“Take the Ucayga, Captain Wolf Penni- 
man!” shouted these worthies. ‘Sure con- 
nection! No failure this time! ~ You have to 
change three times by the railroad. The Ucay- 
ga, Captain Wolf Penniman, gentlemen! ” 

I was rather startled to hear my name thus 
freely used; but I was surprised and gratified 
to see that not a few of the passengers came 
on board of the steamer, though they were 
told by the railroad runners that they would 
be sure to miss the train at Ucayga. I recog- 
nized®not a few of those whom I had known 
on the railroad, persons who had come to the 
engine to talk with me, while waiting for the 
train or the boat. 

‘* All aboard that’s going!” shouted the 
mate of the Ucayga. 

* Haul in the planks, and cast off the fasts,” 
I called to the hands who were in readiness to 
discharge this duty. 

I confess that my bosom thrilled with strange 
emotions as I issued’ my first-order. But I felt 
quite at home, for I had run a great deal upon 
the old boats, both in the engine-room and on 
deck. I had witnessed the operation of mak- 
ing a landing so frequently, that I was sure 
I could do it without assistance, if necessary. 
I had measured the distance, estimated the 
force of winds and currents, so many times, 
that I had thoroughly conquered the problem. 

The Ruoara backed out, and headed for Mid- 
dleport at quarter of three, for the train started 
at three. Lewis Holgate still ran the locomo- 
tive, and it had been found that he must start 
on time or he was sure to miss his connection. 

No regular pilots were employed on any of 
these steamers. The mate and deck hands 
took the wheel when required, and any of 
them were able fo make the landing. I told 
the former to take the wheel, for I had decided 
to let him make the landings on this trip, rath- 
er than run even the slightest risks by my own 
inexperience. The Ucayga slipped out from 
the wharf, and my father, true to his instruc- 
tions, gave her full steam. 

‘* We are nearly ten: minutes later than 
usual,” said Colonel Wimpleton, shaking his 
head, ominously, as we met on the forward 
deck. ° : 

**I pledge you my word, sir, that the boat. 
shall be in Ucayga on time,” I replied, confi-- 
dently. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_——_@—_—__— 


— THE wine-cup is the foe of good breeding. 
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THE LAST SHOT OF BATTERY GREGG. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 


HE northern part of Morris Island termi- 
nates in a long, slender spit of land, or 
rather sand, and was known before the war as 
Cummin’s Point. Here was erected the famous 
battery, sheathed with railroad iron, when the 
rebels attacked Fort Sumter, in 1861, and, after 
a ridiculous farce of bombardment, frightened 
the United States garrison into a surrender. 
Ridiculous, did we say? Yes, doubly ridicu- 
lous when it is compared with the desperate, 
even heroic resistance made by the rebel gar- 
rison two years afterwards. Look at the con- 
trast. The federal forces, after a few hours’ 
bombardment, which did not injure the for- 
tress seriously, or even kill a single soldier of 
the garrison, surrendered to Wigfall, other- 
wise the rebel malcontent. Two years after- 
wards the same fortress was attacked in turn 
by the United States troops, with the most 
effective engines of war the world has yet seen. 
The cannon were dismounted and broken; the 
walls were undermined, and pierced through 
and through, and blended together in one 
gigantic heap of rubbish by the ponderous 
projectiles. Yet the decimated garrison proud- 
ly kept their flag flying, and bravely repelled 
every assault, even to the very last. 

*The contrast between the early andthe lateg 
defence of Fort Sumter is as distinct and broad 
as the gulf between pusillanimity and heroism. 
In fact, the defence of Forts Sumter and Wag- 
ner was as desperate and as brave as the super- 
human resistance of the Dutch at Ostend, or 
the Knights of Jerusalem at Rhodes — two of 
the most remarkable sieges the world has ever 
seen. And, during these stormings, these bom- 
bardments, the rebels displayed individual acts 
of courage that elicited the admiration of our 
army. Thus brave men alw@¥s recognize each 
other, and for the moment rise superior to the 
nature of human things, and applaud the act 
of devotion, even though they meet in the 
deadly breach. 

After the rebels obtained possession of Fort 
Sumter they dismantled the iron-clad battery 
at Cummin’s Point, and erected an earthwork. 
and armed it with five heavy guns, which com- 
manded a part of the channel leading to the 
inner harbor, and also threw their shot past 
Fort Wagner, half way the length of Morris 
Island. When our forces commenced the bom- 
bardment of Fort Wagner, little Gregg, which 
seemed no bigger than a handful of sand, re- 
plied bravely to our overwhelming attack, and 
was not silenced until our great cannon of the 





land batteries, and those of the monitors, hag 


rampart with the beach. No one in our army 
dreamed that the rebels would ever attempt to 
erect another cannon in the sand heaps and 
ruins of what once composed the battery. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in the early days 
of September. The sky was clear and serene, 
the air calm and cool; and, attracted by the 
roar of our batteries, as they sent their great 
shells, undermining the ramparts of Wagner 
and Sumter, I strolled along the beach until 
I arrived at the first parallel, whére some of 
our guns were mounted. Here were the two 
eighty-four-pounder Whitworth guns, which 
our fleet had captured from a blockade runner, 
and had mounted in what was called the naval 
battery. As the guns were not in action, I in- 
quired of the sailors the cause, and was told 
that they were cracked, and that it was not 
safe to discharge them. SoI worked my way 


— now stopping to dodge some of the splin- 
ters of the enemy’s shells, which did not sound 
very pleasantly, — until I had reached the ex 
treme left, where our monster three-hundred- 
pounder Parrott gun was mounted. This mag- 
nificent gun was in action, and hurling its 
great shells into the ruins of Sumter, as it was 
thought that the rebels were attempting to 
repair some of its damages. 

By invitation of one of the engineers, 1 @imbed 
on to the rampart of sand bags, and witnessed 
the remarkable accuracy with which the gun was 
fired, although its objective point — Fort Sum- 
ter — was forty-two hundred and thirty-five 
yards distant. Even at this immense distance, 
the rebel fortification was struck five times out 
of eight by our rifled projectiles. It was fun 
to hear the huge shell go whistling, grunting, 
groaning, or hissing through the air, and strike 
the great pile of bricks, which was now as des 
olate and silent as a graveyard. And it was 
fun to see the mass of bricks uplifted by the 
explosion of the shell, tossing a great red 
cloud of brick dust sixty feet high into the 
ain, Sometimes the shells would lose their 
true momentum, and tumble, end over end, in 
the air, and fall into the sea half way to the 
fort. Some of the gunners were so keen-eyéd 
that they could follow the shell in its flight, 
and announce where it would strike, or wheth- 
er it was tumbling. While we were enjoying 
the sight, and wondering that man should ever 
arrive at such perfection in the art of destruc 
tion, the sentinel on the lookout for the shells 
from Johnson and Simkins suddenly leaped 





down, shouting, “ Laok out for Battery Gregg.” 


dismounted every gun, and almost levelled the 


slowly along, and under cover of the parallels, _ 
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We all scrambied for cover, whilst a sixty 
pounder Brooks shell came past us on the 
right, and dashed into the mortar batteries 
with a loud cxplosion. We sprang to the 
ramparts again, and observed, with astonish- 
ment, four or five rebels working away at a 
large gun, which they had mounted, unper- 
ceived by our forces. 

“They will soon get sick of that,” said the 
captain of the big gun, as he ordered his gun- 
ners to continue firing at Sumter, and not 
mind Gregg. ‘‘ The thirty-pounder Parrotts 
on our right will take care of that fellow.” 

Again came another shell, exploding in the 
midst of the mortar batteries, causing consid- 
erable damage. Now the thirty-pounders of 
our batteries get the range, and fire their shells 
with great rapidity “into and around the little 
sand heap which partially conceals the cannon 
and its gunners; but, strange to relate, not a 
shot seemed to strike either the gun or its crew, 
although they struck in close proximity. 

The rebels worked with rapidity, totally un- 
mindful of the impending danger, and hurled 
anether shot into our right batteries and par- 
allels, wounding some of our men. The thir- 
ty-pounders redoubled their efforts, but the 
rebel gun was untouched, and again plunged 
a shell into our mortars on the right. Now 
came a signal, in hot haste, from the com- 
manding officer, — 

“ Swing the three-hundred-pounder around, 
and silence that gun.” 

Twenty men sprang upon the rampart, and 
tore away the great sand bags of which it was 
composed, so that the cannon could be swung 
around and pointed at Gregg. A stout fellow 
now appeared at the low entrance of the mag- 
azine, which was excavated below the surface 
of the earth, so as to be beyond the reach of 
the enemy’s shells as they descended from the 
sky. At a signal from the gunner, this pow- 
der-monkey ran forward, and thrust his great 
bag of powder into the muzzle of the gun. 
This bag contained twenty-five pounds, or a 
whole keg of powder, and its grains were as 
large as a man’s thumb, instead of being fine, 
like our rifle powder. “And the reason was 
this: if the fine powder was used, all of it 
would not ignite, or perhaps slowly, while 
with the mammoth grains the ignition was 
instantaneous. Now a.number of strong men 
lifted the three-hundred-pounder shell to the 
mouth of the cannon, and carefully thrust it 
down to its place in the chamber. Then the 
captain of the gun sprang upon the gun car- 
riage, and elevated or depressed the great mass 
of iron by means of an iron screw, in order to 





get the right range for the distance, which was 
about a mile. This was quite a difficult and 
delicate operation, and required perfect knowl- 
edge of the strength of the powder, the weight 
of the projectile, and the distance to be trav- 
ersed. But the captain was as familiar with 
the monster gun as the hunter is with his rifle, 
and soon trained it to his satisfaction. The 
percussion cap was then inserted, the lanyard 
attached, and the gunner ordered to fire. 
Boom! went the huge cannon, making the 
earth tremble with the concussion. And then 
we all sprang for the parapet just in time to 
see the shell strike the top of the sand mound, 
just above the rebel gun and gunners. 

Our soldiers at their encampments in ‘the 
rear climbed on to the sand hills, that they 
might obtain a view of this singular and rash 
duel. 

‘*What could impel these brave rebels to 
expose themselves to almost certain death?” 
said the soldiers, as they gazed upon the scene 
with mingled admiration and pity. 

Perhaps this act of rashness was to attract 
attention while the garrison of Wagner were 
preparing for a sortie upon our advanced bat- 
teries. At all events, our officers were alarmed, 
and signalled for reénforcements to be held in 
readiness to move to the front, if required. 

In the mean time our thirty-pounder guns 
mercilessly continued their fire, and three of 
the rebel gunners had fallen and disappeared 
from view; yet the two yemaining men busily 
continued at work, and plunged another shot 
into our works. 

Now the three-hundred-pounder is ready, and 
trained upon the rebel gun. The fire flashes 
from its muzzle, the shell hurtles on its way, 
and strikes close to the left of the gun and the 
two survivors of its brave crew. As the per- ~ 
cussion end of the shell struck the sand heap, 
it exploded with a bright flash, and threw high 
in the air many tons of the sand and earth of 
which the battery was composed, forming a 
great, broad, black cloud, which obscured the 
view beyond. It seemed impossible for any 
living thing to escape destruction in the vicin- 
ity of the place where the shell exploded, so 
terrific and wide-spread were its effects. 

But before the black pall of earth and smoke 
had settled down to the ground again, a vivid 
tongue of flame darted out from beneath the 
lower fringe, and another shell came tearing 
and spreading havoc among our men. When 
the smoke and dust cleared away, a broad- 


chested man, dressed in rebel gray, was seen 


attempting to load the cannon. His compan- 
ion had disappeared, and he was the only 
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survivor. He evidently was disabled, for he 
moved with difficulty about his gun; but he 
was unmindful of the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and sturdily continued his work. A 
feeling of horror and pity seized our soldiers 
as they looked upon this undaunted man 
calmly braving death, and a murmur arose 
among them to spare the brave fellow. But 
the inexorable signal came from the command- 
ing officer to the assailing batteries, — ’ 

‘** Hasten your fire. Silence that gun quickly.” 

In the mean while the rebel hero had alone 
loaded his gun and thrust home the heavy 
shell; and now he was training his cannon 
upon the foe, perhaps for the last shot. Yes, 
the’ sight is adjusted, and he is almost ready. 
Now we see him pull the lanyard, and on 
comes again the iron bolt on its course of 
destruction. But now our three-hundred- 
pounder is ready, and flashes and thunders 
again, while its immense shell pierces the air 
straighter than the arrow flies, and strikes just 
below the mouth of the rebel cannon, still half 
concealed with its own smoke. 

Another vivid flash of light as the shell ex- 
ploded, and another huge cloud of black earth 
and sand is thrown high up into the very 
heavens, and slowly settles down upon the 
spot whence it rose, as though reluctant, and 
‘grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves,” 
to disclose the scene which it concealed. 

Our men ceased firing, and leaped upon the 
ramparts to view the sight. A sudden breath 
of wind just then rolled away the dissolving 
cloud of sand and smoke, and revealed the 
awful effects of the shot. The ramparts of 
sand were almost levelled with the beach. 
The dismounted and ruined cannon had been 
hurled to a distance, and its black muzzle 
could be seen just peering above a deep furrow 
in the earth which had been made by our bolts 
of steel. 

But where was the brave gunner? The 
merciless fragments of bursting iron had torn 
the hero into a thousand atoms, and had 
buried his dismembered and lifeless limbs far 
beneath the sand piles which had been the 
scene of his hard-fought. battle and his glory. 
Never again did his stalwart form appear 
above the ruined and half-levelled rampart. 
His last battle was ended, and his final shot 
was the last ever fired from the rebel Battery 
Gregg. 


a 


—— Tue operation of distilling fresh from 


salt water was understood. as early as the third | 


century of our era, though it was not practised 
in ships till many years later. Jf 
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THE WITOH OF “ END-DoOR.” 


BY WILLY WISP. 


a6 WEE witches invented before Salem 
was built?” asked Pop one evening 
of his mother. 

“* Pray what made you think of witches, my 
son?” . 

“Can’t you guess? Why, the sand-wiches 
that you just said we might have at the picnic,” 
said Pop, innocently. 

Mrs. Brewster smiled, and answered, — 

‘*Yes, my dear, we read of witches in the 
Old Testament, which records what took place 
a long, long time ago. The sacred book re- 
lates that, in a certain time of trouble, the 
Lord did not answer Saul, either by dreams, 
or by Urim, or by the prophets; and so he 
went to consult the witch of Endor.” 

‘* What is a Urim?” asked Pop. 

‘Tt was something, nobody knows exactly 
what, that was worn on the dress of the high 
priests, by virtue of which they gave oracular 
or very wise answers to the people.” 

“« Well, I don’t know which I should rather 
ask to help me do hard sums,” said Pop, after 
a pause, *‘ this Urim, or the witch of Endor.” 

**O, lek me see the wiks of End door!” 
murmured -little Willy, looking up from his 
blocks, with a W grasped in his pretty fist. 
Willy always drawled out his last words, but 
he did it very sweetly. 

‘Well, mother will show you the witch of 
‘ End-Door,’ said Mrs. Brewster, with a laugh, 
and in a manner which plainly promised to 
her two children some sport. ‘* But you must 
ring for Bridget to come and turn the gas 
nearly down; and sit down here by the dining- 
room door, while I go and present my compli- 
ments to the witch, and send her in.” 

Neither Willy nor Pop knew exactly what 
their mother was going to do; but they were 
as much pleased with the prospect as though a 
merry-andrew was coming to town, with real 
elephants, and lions, and tigers. 

When Bridget had turned down the gas, an 
old woman entered the room through the par- 
lor door, with a long shawl over her head, and 
an old bonnet on it. Slowly she moved in the 
dim, light to the door farthest from the chil- 
dren; and when she reached the door, she told 
them, in.a strange, weird voice, that she was 
going to kunt-the key-hole. .Then she stooped 
down, and commenced nodding her head to 
right and left, as if smelling all around for the , 
key-hole, gradually raising herself to her full 
height. She looked very droll, much like a 


, woodpecker trying to find a soft spot in the 


‘ 
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trunk of an old tree; and the. boys began to 
laugh But when they saw the witch stretch 
her head all the way to the top end of the 
door, their eyes were filled with wonder; and 
Bridget, who was looking through the open 
door of the dining-room, screamed out 80 
loudly that it awakened Jip under the kitchen 
table, and set him to barking, 

“OQ, the Holy MitH€r save us!” Bridget 
cried; while Mrs. Brewster (for such it was) 
threw aside her shawl and bonnet, and ex- 
plained to Pop and Willy how she had lifted 
the shawl and bonnet up above her head as far 
as her arm could reach, and that was what 
made her look as though her neck was being 
stretched out like that of a camelopard. 

But Bridget insists upon it to this day that 
it was the witch of Endor, and nothing else, 
that she saw, trying to find the key-hole so as 
to escape into the night air. 


BOATS AOROSS THE WATER. 


BY W. E. 


ET us come right down this street from 
Trinity College gate. See how thick the 
boating-hats turn out from every side alley! 
You, see almost all the men wear rough pea- 
jackets and coarse trousers. These, however, 
are very soft and comfortable, and the seat is 
lined with a piece of wash-leather. ‘‘ What a 
grand church!” Yes, that is St. John’s new 
chapel. ‘But that’s a funny one. Why, it’s 
perfectly round.” That is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the Templars. 
Come down this queer, narrow, paved alley, 
and tutn down by these funny little houses. 
Here is Midsummer Common. ‘*O, what 
horses! and all untethered!” Yes, every 
wretched, broken-down hack in Cambridge is 
sent to pasture here; there isn’t a valuable 
one among them. See, there are the boat- 
‘houses. “ Yes, I see: ‘ SEARLE, BOAT-BUILDER.’ 
But where is the river? Behind them, I sup- 
pose.” No, we must cross it before we come to 
them. ‘Cross it? Why, we are within a hun- 
dred yards of the boat-houses now.” Yes; and 
here’s the River Cam. ‘ Why, what! you 
don’t mean to say this is all the river Cam- 
bridge University has?” Every bit of it; 
all they have for over fifty boats to race on. 
“Why, it’s about as big as the old Middlesex 
Canal bed in Medford.” Just about; and it’s 
more like it than you think. Thére’s a regular 
lock just back there; and you'll see another at 
the end of the racescourse; and sometimes 
they draw all the water off, as if it were a 





canal. ‘* Well, to call that a river! How do we 
cross it?” See here; this flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat that runs on achain. Here’s.a crowd of 
First Trinity men, in their dark-blue ribbons; 
I guess two of them will take the crank and 
grind us across. All right. Now for the boat- 
house. ‘OQ, see the great boats stored under 
there. Why, there are ever so many of them.” 
Yes; the clubs always have as many boats as 
may be called for. Let us go up into the boat- 
house. See; here are the men dressing, such 
of them as came down in their ordinary 
clothes. They wear, you notice, a very light 
shirt, or Jersey, as they call it, of blue and 
white stripe, that fits close to the skin — those 
heavy flannel trousers; then they have a pretty 
little blue jacket, also of flannel, but very 
light, that they will keep on while not actually 
rowing. Some wear tippets also, and some, 
in severe weather, a very heavy white sort of 
sack, instead of the blue. A few have hats, but 
most a little blue flannel cap. 

See! each man, as he comes ir, goes to the 
slate and writes down his ngme; that means 
he is ready to row to-day. ‘There; some- 
body put ‘cox’ after his name.” Yes; he’s a 
light weight, who means to steer. You see 
some here dressed in their ordinary clothes, 
small men, they are all coxswains. 

There! the officers are taking up the slates 
and beginning to make up acrew. Listen to 
the captain: “‘ Here’s a boat — Jameson, bow; 
Ashfield, two; Storr, three; Trench, four; 
Dowson, five; Sankey, six; Seymour, seven; 
Denman, stroke; Lewis, cox.” ‘‘ Why, they 
number them from the bow up.” That is their 
rule; the stroke and seven are experienced 
oarsmen, who have probably been down the 
river once before to-day, on their hard work; 
and the rest are freshmen, who are ‘taking 
their lesson. ‘* What, freshmen in a club 
with other classes?” Yes; the clubs go all 
through the college; the captains, secretary, 
and treasurer are chosen from the third year; 
the captains of the second and third boats from 
the second, and they arrange the practising 
boats for the higher year, generally early in 
the day, and the freshmen about this time. 
This crew will now get into their boat. _ 

‘¢ What ship shall we take, Baker?” ‘The 
green tub.” We’ll see them get in. You see 
the boat-house keeper has drawn out the green 
tub, and: brought it round to lie close to the 
low, flat bank. The boats are all either for 
eight or four oars, and carry a coxswain. All 
that are not ‘‘ outriggers,” but have the thole- 
pins fixed in the side, are called ‘“‘tubs.” You 
see they all have a bit of sheepskin to sit on. 
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While they are arranging their stretchers, and 
taking places, we will cross the river again, so 
as to run along the bank with them when they 


start. ry 


THE HUMAN EYE. 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


F, like some of the insects, we had many 
thousand eyes, the impaired sight, or the 

loss of a few hundreds of them, might be re- 
garded as a matter of trifling importance; but 
we have only two. In consequence of this 
small number, it would seem that the Creator 
had special reference to their preservation, 
guarding against their abuse,’ and preserving 
them from external violence. 

The eye is placed just where it serves us the 
best; while some of the insects have theirs 
located, according to their habits, on the top 
of the head; for example, when they crawl on 
the ground, and never have occasion to look 
down. Our eyes are placed in a deep socket, 
lying in a soft @ushion of fat, like a downy 
bed, surrounded by projecting bones, as the 
cheek bones, nose, and the projecting ridge of 
the forehead, all affording protection from a 
blow of a bat, club, and the like. In addition 
to this protection, we naturally close the eye- 
lids, almost with ‘the quickness of lightning, 
when an object is approaching’ the eye, even 
when we do not actually see it, as it sometimes 
seems. The “eyebrows” and “ lashes” seem 
to be designed as curtains or barriers to pre- 
vent dust, sweat, &c., from getting into the 
eye to injure the sight, such small particles 
always inflaming and injuring the eyes. 

And here it may be remarked, that when 
dust, &., does get into the eye, a copious tlow 
of tears seems to be provided on purpose to 
wash it away, although these same tears have 
another use — that of keeping the eye moist 
and cool. There is a gland or bag just above 
the eye, generally filled with ‘‘eye-water,” or 
tears, designed for these-purposes, which are 
often wasted by naughty boys and girls, often 
flowing too freely without sufficient occasion. 
The eyes are very much benefited by this eye- 
water, the “ sight,” or ‘‘ pupil,” being turned 
up towards this gland, while we sleep, to be 
refreshed and strengthened. These tears, when 
they collect in too large quantity, pass out at 
two small openings at the inner angle of the 
eye, running through a short tube into the 
nose; though sometimes this tube is closed, 
and then they run down the cheek, particularly 
when “ Our Boys and Girls” are naughty. 

Look at the eye: the front part of it looks 
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like the crystal of a watch, and is joined to the 
eye in the same manner. You see a round 
opening between that and the “ white of the 
eye,” a circular strip or zone, sometimes blue, 
black, gray, &c. (never green), called the iris, 
or rainbow, on account of its different colors, 
The pupil, or round opening, is made. larger 
or smaller by a remarkable arrangement of 
this iris. In the dark, when we wish for 
more light, this pupil opens, allowing us to 
see better after we have been out a while in the 
dark, because it lets in more light; but when 
we go suddenly into a light room, it being wide 
open, admits light enough to cause pair., and 
dazzle the sight, though such ‘light soon closes 
it and stops the pain. 

Some of the animals are more fortunate, and 
some less so, in this respect. The owl has no 
such change in the size of the pupil of the eye. 
It is large enough to see in the night, when it 
gets its food, catches its mice, &c., but lets in 
so much light in the day that it dazzles, pre-' 
venting good sight, as with us when we go 
suddenly into a light room from the dark. 
The cat has a pupil, in the dark, about half 
the size of the eye, and can see well enough to 
catch rats and mice at night, and then close it 
so as to see also in the day. The same is true 
of the horse. In both, the pupil, by day, in- 
stead of being round, seems almost like a 
straight line; the closed pupil, this line being 
about the diameter of the round pupil at night, 
seeing well by day and night. This is true of 
some other animals. 

As I have said, some insects have thousands 
of eyes, as the house-fly, beetle, dragon-fly, 
&c., set in what looks like a single eye, like 
the holes in the top of a pepper-box. © These 
look in straight lines, in different directions, 
one forward, another backward, &c., because 
they do not turn in the socket, like ours, by 
which we see in all directions. 


——— 
. 


— Born Columbus and Americus Vespu- 
cius died in the firm conviction that. they had 
merely touched on portions of Eastern Asia. 
Columbus was not content to have his own 
opinion on this point, and to allow others to 
have theirs; but he had to exhibit a little of 
the intolerance of his own age, by causing all 
the crews of his squadron to swear (1494) that 
they were convinced he might go from Cuba 
to Spain by land, and that “ if any who now 
swore it, should, at some future day, maintain 
the contrary, they would have to expiate their 
perjury by receiving one hundred stripes and 
having the tongue torn out.” J 
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AROHERY, 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HE science of archery is of the remotest 

antiquity, its origin being lost in the mist 
ofages. In the ancient classical writers, Apol- 
lo is said to have invented the bow, and intro- 
duced it to the Cretans, Although we may 
not agree with them in their belief, it is quite 
true that archery was known nearly two thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. 

Archery wag formerly one of the chief pas- 
times, and the greatest defence of the people 
of England against their enemies. Robin 
Hood and his famous band were celebrated for 
their skill with the bow. 

After the invention of gunpowder, archery 

fell into disuse. But so healthful and graceful 
an amusement can’ never pass entirely away; 
‘and at different periods it has been the fash- 
jonable pastime among the nobility of Eng- 
land, who are famed for their out-of-door 
sports, and consequent robust health. 

We recommend most heartily to all our 
young friends to commence at once this spring 
to form archery clubs. We think the physical 
exercise in the practice of archery is far better 
than in croquet. Two targets are placed op- 
posite each other,.and the archers shoot from 
one to the other. In this way, not merely the 
arm, but the whole frame, enjoys the benefit 
of salutary exercise in the open air, while the 
mind is interested and the spirits elevated by 
the sport. For these and other reasons that 
might’ be adduced in its favor as a healthful 
and agreeable pastime, archery is equalled by 
few, and scarcely excelled by any, recreation in 
which both boys and girls can with, propriety 
join. ‘ 

The present style of walking dress is well 
adapted for out-of-door sports. Green and 
white are the colors chiefly worn by English 
archers; but different clubs can have distinc- 
tive colors or badges. 

We do not propose, in this Magazine, to en- 
ter at length into the science of archery : that is 
far better done in more elaborate works. Still, 
we hope to be able to supply our readers with 
a good foundation, to enable them, by practice 
and patience, to become skilful archers, for 
archery is not to be learned from books. In 
another number -we will give a few simple 
rules and directions for the practice of this 
amusement. # 

—— THERE are as many varieties of that 
delicious tropical fruit called banana as of the 
apple in our country. 





WHY ? 


BY MARY E. TUCKER. 
TO ANNA. 


RUE, I am southern — that I know; 
I was born in the sunny clime, 

Where the flowers bloom ever; there no snow 
Chills our hearts in the winter time. 


And you, my darling, the life of my heart, 
First drew breath of the stifling air 
That seems to me but the saddest part 
Of this crowded thoroughfare ; — 


Crowded, and yet so cold and dark 
To a wanderer without home, 
Indifference is the shining mark 
Of the people who go and come. 


But you are with me; and oft they ask 
Why I love one of northern birth. 

To answer such question I would.not task 
My heart for the fools of earth. 


Tlove you! Why? You understand; 


Our thoughts are colors rare, 
Which blénd, as waves that seek the land, 
Mingling in music there. 


Like some sweet anthem from afar, 
Borne on the breeze of love, 
Caught by an angel in a star, 
So soar our thoughts above. 


We love each other : “that’s the “ Why;” 
Reason enough, I wot. 

We trust each other, Anna and I. 
A mystery — is it not? 


—__—>___—_ 


—— The old Greek philosopher Aristotle 
occupies the second book of his ‘*‘ Economics” 
with an account of the various ways which 
states had employed to raise money when the 
ordinary revenue failed, or when there was no 
ordinary revenue. Among others, he mentions 
the plan of Hippias, of Athens, who, ‘in order 
to raise money, sold those parts of the upper 
stories of houses which projected into the 
streets. He also sold the steps before the 
houses, and the doors which opened outwards. 
These were bought by the owners of the prop- 
erty to which they belonged, and thus a large 
sum of money was collected. 


— Iw, 1656, Oliver Cromwell prohibited 
persons called fiddlers or minstrels from play- 
ing, fiddling, or making music in any inn, ale- 
house, or tavern. 
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SALUTATORY. 
FOR A SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 
BY GUILBERT. 


E bring no precious treasure 
Of poetry or thought; 
No strains of varied measure, 
With radiant fancy wrought; 
No songs of ancient story 
‘Of lord and lady bright; 
No deeds of deathless glory 
* Of ancient squire and knight. 


We claim no magic power 
To call from learning’s store 
Choice thoughts to charm the hour 
With gems of ancient lore — 
Thoughts whose serene devotion 
Glows like the stars at night, 
And wakes each dull emotion 
To wonder and delight. 


Nor yet, with jesting sharper, 
Humor more quaint and droll 

Than Punch, Joe Miller, Harper, 
Can we your mirth control. 

Yet still some joke, though simple, — 
Some jest, though nothing rare, — 

May bring a merry dimple, 

* And drive away dull care. 


Nor words of wisdom solemn, 
High, eloquent, and grand, 
Will march in mighty column 
At our signal of command; 
For we are youthful scholars 
Of scientific laws; 
And more than dimes or dollars. 
We covet your applause. 


And it will fill the measure 
To which our hopes extend, 

If we an evening’s pleasure 
Can give to every friend; 

Content, if smile or laughter 
Our sharpest wit provokes; 

And sure you'll find hereafter 
No venom in our jokes. 


Then, bugles, ring out, like a welcoming shout, 
And banish all thoughts melancholic; 

Grave studies away, till some other day; 
To-night is for fun and for frolic. 





With humor and sport your attention we court, 
And give to each friend a warm greeting; 
May you all be inclined to be merry in mind, 
And with pleasure remember this meeting. 





LETTER FROM A FARMER-BOY. 


E publish this letter, although it ‘is late 
in the season, as a specimen of what 
good, sturdy stuff ‘‘Our Boys” are made of, 
Charley is not afraid of soiling his hands; and 
if he can’t get a living at farming, he has a 
good trade-to fall back upon, and that’s better 
than a thousand dollars in his pocket when 
he’s twenty-one. : 
WAKEFIELD, MAss., March 26, 1869, 
Mr- Optic. -Dear Sir: You said in your 
Magazine that you would»like to hear from 
young farmers. I do not know as I come 
under that head, as I work at carpentering; 
but I also ‘work part of the time on our farm 
of twelye acres. We (that is, father and I) 
have as nice a garden as there is in town, We 
have all the best kinds of. pears, apples, and 
grapes, with small fruits in abundance. We 
have a glass. grape-house, and in that I have 
my hot-bed. I began my planting the 2oth of 
February, and now have tomatoes, lettuce, and 
cabbages up. I shall plant my sweet potatoes 
and peanuts soon. I have some lettuce that 
came up in the fall, and now is large enough 
to eat. I have orange and.lemon trees I raised 
from seed; and I also own a cow, which I 
raised, but not in my hot-bed. As soon-as the 
ground is dry enough, I shall start another 
bed. Do you like watermelons? If you do, 
the best kind, is Finney’s New Watermelon, 
They grow better; the bugs don’t eat the vines 
as bad as other kinds. You get more melons, 
and ho one will steal them, as they look too 
mean; but when they are ripe, they are de- 
licious. ; 
I remain a subscriber and reader of Our 
Boys. AND GiRuLs, and very truly your young 
friend, Cuares A. PERKINS. 


—— Tue origin of voting by ballot is traced 
to the Grecians. When a member was to be 
elected, every. one threw a ‘little pellet of bran 
or crumb of bread into a basket, carried by a 
servant on his head round the table; and 
whoever dissented flattened ,their pellet. on 
one side. 


—— TueE,penny-post was devised in 1683 by 
Mr. David Murray, an upholder in Paternoster 
Row, London. ' 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


Opening of the Season. ‘ 
HE base ball season of 1869 is now well 
open, and practice-games are numerous 
on every hand. The opening game in New 
York was played April 5, between members of 
the Atlantics, Mutuals, and Eckfords, who 
joined in a friendly reunion, and made the oc- 
casion a most pleasant one. Sides were chosen 
by Ferguson and Chapman, and six innings 
were played, resulting in favor of Ferguson’s 
side by a score of thirty-five to twenty-one. 

In Boston, the opening, as is usual, occurred 
on Fast Day, and the grounds on the Com- 
mon were occupied all day by large numbers 
of players, eager’ to improve the opportunity 
for a little practice. The’ Lowells and Uptons 


played the first game of the season on that 
day; and as the day was a fine one, a very 


large number witnessed the game, which, for 
an opening game, was a remarkably good one. 
The Lowell nine, on this occasion, was, Lov- 
ett, pitcher ; Joslin, first base; Alline, left field; 
Rogers, centre field; Sumner, second base; 
Simmons, third base; Bradbury, catcher; Co- 
nant, short-stop; Briggs, right field; and with, 
perhaps, a single exception, this will constitute 
the nine for the year. The game consisted of 
eight innings, lasting nearly, three hours, the 
Lowells winning by a score of sixty-four to 
twenty. 

The Harvards and Somersets also had their 
opening game Fast Day at Jarvis'’s Field, 
Cambridge. Six innings were played, the 
score standing at the close, Harvards, thirty- 
four; Somersets, seven. 

It is quite probable that a series of three 
games will shortly be played between the Mu- 
tuals.and Athletics, to decide which club shall 
be entitled to the gold ball offered by Mr. 
Frank Queen last season. 

The Maine clubs are arousing ftom their 
winter lethargy, and are making prepatations 
for a brilliant season. 

The Clipper Club; of Lowell, will resume its 
position the coming season as one of the best 
Clubs in that section of the state. 


AND GIRLS. 


VELOOIPEDES. 


in Shere Lallement pattnt was purchased at 

the commencement of the velocipede 
furore by Mr. Calvin Witty, of New York 
City, who, foreseeing that there was destined 
to be a great demand for the velocipede, de- 
termined to possess himself of the profits to be 
derived from being the sole patentee of ‘the 
machine; and the result has shown his sa- 
gacity: for all the machines that are now made 
in the United States, the manufacturers there- 
of are in duty bound to pay over to Mr. Witty 
the sum of ten dollars’ royalty on each. , His 
revenue from this alone must be very large, 
and, besides, he manufactures all the different 
kinds himself. This will go to show that it 
does pay to be witty sometimes. 

Thus we see that the velocipede, in its im- 
proved form, has been in use but a short 
time in this country; and the rapidity with 
which. its utility has been developed is truly 
astonishing, when we consider that six months 
ago the machine, except by name, was com- 
paratively unknown. 

There are several styles in which the bicyc- 
ular velocipede is manufactured, according to 
the ideas of the several manufacturers. Of the 
French pattern there are the Witty, Monod, 
and Wood; then there is the Pickering, an 
excellent machine, especially for exhibition 
riders; the Demarest, Pearsall, and the or- 
dinary machines, without springs, for begin- 
ners. ‘The machines of the French pattern 
are all-** high cost machines;” they are made 
of wrought iron, with the standard or bar con- 
necting the guiding arms with the axle of the 
driving wheel in a vertical position, by which 
the seat is brought to bear more on the driv- 
ing wheel, and the pressure on the treadles is 
assisted in a measure by the weight of the 
body. The seat is fastened to a spring that 
extends from the guiding-post to the rear 
wheel, and can be moved forward or back, to 
adapt the machine to any rider. The treadles 
are made in various styles, but spools are the 
best, as they are always in position, and can 
be followed easier with the feet. Machines of 
this class‘sell for from eighty to one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars, according to the style 
ee beauty of finish, and cost from forty to 
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sixty-five dollars. The Pickering differs from 
the French pattern in the manner in which the 
seat is arranged, and in the arrangement of 
the steering handles, which are hrought back, 
requiring the rider to sit in a more upright 
position than do the French machines. 
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378. (He) (hat) h (eight) (ear) (four) (pit) 
y an (day) (hand open) (ass) (day) (four 
melfing chair) (eye) (tea) — He hath a tear 
for pity, and a hand open as day for melting 
charity. 379. The Boston massacre. 380. 
Mate. 381. Colonel. 382. Cod. 383. Olio. 
384. Moil. 385. Burgundy. 386. Pike’s Peak. 
387. Lamprey. 388. Sea-horse. 389. Turbot. 
390. Pilchard. 391. Barbel. 392. Torpedo. 
393- Shad. 394. Halibut. 395. Muscat. 396. 
Cordova. 397. Saturn. 398. Abel, able. 399. 
Ere, heir, air. 400. Bey, bay. 401. Cymbal, 
symbol. 402. Currant, current. 403. Clear. 
404. Horn. 405. Maize. 406. Farewell. 407. 


CHARADE. 
409. My first is a part of the human frame; 
My second is of a river the name; 
In my third you can boil a dinner of herbs; 
My fourth is one of the neuter verbs ; 
My fifth is a plural personal pronoun, 
And my whole dwells neither in city or town, 


A‘Puzziinc MENAGERIE. 

Find animals, insects, &c.; indicated by the 
following expressions : — 

“gto. Fresh. 411. A tree. 412. Something 
used inacertain game. 413. The game itself. 
414. A kitchen utensil. 415. A kind of rack. 
416. Part of the leg. 417. What most thing 
are at the present time. 418. A town in the 
Middle States. 419. A river in the Western 
States. HavurTsoy, 


420. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 


ON \ '\ 
Nt: 


ait 


ENIGMA. * 

422. It is composed of 14 letters. The 11, 8, 
12, 4,3; 1 was.a king. The 2, 10, 13, 7 is an 
entertainer. The 9, 5, 6, 14 would-be orators 
often do. . The whole is help to the needy. 

Sytvan Grove. 


Sans-TETEs. 

423. Behead twenty, and leave a part of an 
apple. 424. Behead contempt, and leave 4 
vegetable. 425. Behead a kind of food, and 
leave a boy. 426. Behead to fester, and leave 
a partof the body. 427. Behead a surgeon's 
instrument, and leave an article of clothing. 
428. Behead salt, and leave a line. 429. Be 
head evidence, and leave a part of a house. 

W. Inx anv Dr. Y. Goons. 


QuEsTIons ABOUT RIVERS. 

430. In what river can we catch fish? 431. 
What river is fragrant? 432. What river will 
keep from danger? 433. What river can we 
dye with? 434. What river can be used. in 
war? Sancuo Panza. 


Square Worp. 
, 435. A bird; sharp; a wood; an organ of 
the body; toeat (in Latin). . E. Nicm» 


ANAGRAMS OF EvILs. 
436: Trap men nice E. 437. Dine less. 438 





Fox. 


Sin for a wager Pen. 





S@S s2eae2 8283 sez. 


Jum Nastic. 
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HE King of Trout, kindly presented to us 

by Millinocket, is now on exhibition in 
the window of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, care- 
fully preserved in a glass case, and having ev- 
ery appearance of resting at leisure in the 
depths of his native lake. 

We almost wish our modesty would permit 
us to publish some of the fine things written 
us daily about Our Boys AND Giris. Haut- 
boy, who professes to know all about the mag- 
azines, declares this is the best of its kind 
published. He sends a good rebus, and ap- 
pears to be a very discriminating young man. 
—We take the following from’ Crow’s letter: 
“Wanted —a button from a coat of arms, a 
tooth from the jaws of death, a tear from the 
eye of a needle, a few drops of water from a 
sea of troubles.” We do not know of any deal- 
ers in stamps. 

D. B., as the name of ‘ velocipede” has al- 
ready been appropriated by several of our best 
correspondents, please adopt some other. We 
have given the addresses of all our young 
friends who are publishers, which you will 
find in back numbers. We here add that of 
Ed. I. Torr, State Library, St. Paul, Minn. — 
Avatea and Oreola write, ‘‘ We two boys have 
lately formed a Mutual Puzzle and Corre- 
sponding Association,” whatever that may be. 
Their address is 100 Willoughby Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Editors of the Young America, the best ad- 
vice we can give with regard to starting .a 
paper, is to study the arrangement of the best 
papers, and then do your very best in all 
things. When you write, try to instruct, in- 
terest, and elevate your readers, and improve 
yourselves. Under a standing contract, the 
editor of Our Boys anp GirRLs can write for 
no other juvenile publication. — John Y. M., 
very well for a school exercise, but not suited 
to our columns. — We have received a very 
funny book, called “* Wisps of Wit,” from Rip 
Van Winkle & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Pop Korn, assume a true and manly dignity, 
that can bravely face all temptations, and let 
your spotless life be a constant and,gentle re- 
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buke to vicious companions. — Harry Brad-° 
ford, the back numbers for 1868 will cost $2.50, 
and thirteen numbers sixty-three cents. — Bob 
«. Link has turned his attention to floriculture,: 
and contributes a variety of plants, most of 
which appeared in our garden last year. We 
thank him for the following: ‘ Plant yourself, 
and what will come up? Yew, of course. 
Plant the father of a family, and what will 
come up? Poppy.” 

Alert, send that specimen to Barnum at once 
at our expense. The like was never heard of. 
Can he read? Impossible. — Eureka, let the 
poor fellow enjoy it, since you have discarded 
it.— Lazy Sam, we meant that we had no 
room to mention any change of name. — 
Charles Scribner, Jr., 12 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York City, sends the first num- 
ber of a beautifully printed little sheet called 
‘*Merry Moments.”— Harry Percy, of the 
R. B. C., should look after his letters. Essex 
complains that his came back to him. What 
address? —C. A. B. and Bobstay forgot to 
give true names. 

AccEePTED. — Rebuses — Hurly Burly, Cute, 
Tempest; enigmas — Trifler, Knickerbocker; 
miscellaneous — Monsieur; cross-word enigma 
— G. B. G.; puzzle — Dick Shun Nary; sans- 
tétes — Delta Sigma. : 

DECLINED. — B. J. B., Piscator, Monsieur, 
Specs, Guy Carlton, Mountain Boy, «I. D. 
Clare, Yankee Student, Samoth, Davy Jones, 
Pell Mell, Lightning Express, Honey Bee, 
Lightning Ben, Chow Chow, D. W. Perry 
Winkle, F. V. B., Yeoman, A. W. P., Chev- 
alier, Essex, F. G., Josiah W., Brother Jeems, 
K. K. K., Napoleon, Negotiator, Henry Wil- 
son, Phiz, Pickled Eel, Bobstay. 

Wisu Corresponpents. — I. D. Clare, Box 
897, Watertown, N. Y.; Yankee Student (on 
stamps and coins), 179 West Elevénth Street, 
New York City; John Y. Morrison, Box 214, 
Charlotte, N. Y.; Mortimer Graham (on books 
and floriculture), Chelsea, Mass.; Jack Daw, 
290 South B Street, Capitol Hill, Washington, 
D. C.; Ivanhoe, 1630 Vine Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Fatsy, Box 100, Evansville, Ind.; 
Alvin Anderson, Box 129, Evansville, Ind.; 
Henry Wilson, Box 115, Oberlin, O.; Charles 
P. Geer, 138 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Davy Jones, Box 87, South Norwalk, 
Ct.; Walter S. Viele, Lock Box 61, Evansville, 
Ind.; Lightning Ben, St. Albans, Vt.; Jack 
Stone, Box 287, Springfield, O.; Ernest Thorn- 
ton (on stamps), 1329 Marshall Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John Gleason (on stamps), g 





Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. B., 
Box 102, Greensburg, Ind. ‘ 
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PAPER. 


F small account would a printing-press 

have been to the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They had no paper to print upon; 
and as their clothing was generally made of 
wool, they had no cotton or linen rags for the 
paper-maker, if the art of making paper from 
rags had then been known. Many articles the 
ancients had on which they could write. The 
Assyrians recorded their contracts on bricks, 
or perhaps now and then on leather. The 
Egyptians had the papyrus plant, from which 
they made a kind ‘of ‘paper, — and from the 
name of which that of paper is derived; but 
the right of growing and selling this plant 
was a government monopoly, and none but 
the priests were allowed to use the best quality 
of the papyrus paper. 

The Greeks wrote the names of men, whom 
they wished to banish, on shells —a fact that 
indicates a high price for better materials to 
write upon. The Romans imported the Egyp- 
tian paper, made from the papyrus plant, and 
bought largely of that which had been written 
upon by the priests. This was washed and 
reprepared for use. In the time of the re- 
public, and in the early days of the empire, 
the best quality of this paper could be obtained 
in ho other way. Nor could even the second- 
hand paper always be had. In the geign of 
the Emperor Tiberius, a tumult occurred at 
Rome in cpnsequence of a scarcity of paper. 

But if the materials on which the ancients 
wrote had been ever so cheap, the best of them 
would have been poor substitutes for our print- 
ing-paper. Bricks, bones, stones, thin layers 
of marble, pottery, gold, silver, lead, wax, and 
similar substances, used to write upon, are out 
of the question. Cloth, vellum, parchment, 
leather, and paper made from papyrus, though 
we might print upon them, would hardly be 
cheap or convenient materials for books. 

In the middle ages, Egyptian paper gradually 
went out of use in Europe, and parchment be- 
came so scarce that, in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, large estates passed 
from one owner to another without a deed or 
any other written record of the transaction. 
Full half the books of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centufies are said to have been written 








on, parchment from which the writing had 
been erased. " 

The old writings were often worth a great 
deal more than the new, and, fortunately for 
us, the erasures were frequently so imperfect 
that the first writing may still be read. In 
this way fragments of several ancient authors, 
of Euripides, Cicero, Livy, and others, have 
been preserved. With no paper, then, and 
this scarcity of parchment, there is no reason 
why the art of printing should have been 
known in Europe much earlier than it was 
known. The art of stamping, so much like 
printing, was known in the earliest ages. The 
Assyrians made use of a stamp on their bricks; 
the Egyptians also used stamps; and stamps 
were used by every nation that coined money, 
If therefore, paper had been cheap, and of suit- 
able quality, among the earlier civilized nations 
of Europe, the employment of the stamp would 
soon have suggested the art of printing. 

The Chinese were the first, so far as we 
know, to make a good quality of printing- 
paper— some time in the second century of 
our era; and they were the first, by more 
than five hundred years, to have printed books 
(about A. D. goo). 

The material which the .Chinese employed 
to make their paper pulp was the bamboo. 
The Tartars, there is reason to believe, bor- 
rowed the art from the Chinese; and as they 
had not the bamboo, they used cotton. At 
the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs, 
when, in the course of their conquests, they 
had reached Central Asia, learned from the 
Tartars or the Persians the art of paper-mak- 
ing. This art they carried to Spain, where 
linen rags in part took the place of cotton. 
By degrees cotton and linen paper spread all 
over Europe, and then almost immediately 
was the art of printing invented. 

Like many other inventions, it was made 
quite as soon as it could be of any great value 
to mankind. . 


— Aswan, in a fair fight, actually killed 
a fox. While'sitting on her eggs, on one side 
of a river, she spied a fox swimming towards 
her. Rightly judging she could best grapple 
with the fox in her own element, she plunged 
into the water, and, after beating him some 
time with her wings, succeeded in drowning 
him. ” 

— A DIMPLED boy three years old, after 
trying with his hand to smooth’ his grand- 
mother’s wrinkled face, exclaimed, shaking his 


‘head ‘very wisely, “Ou face so tumbled ou 


can't’ go to auntie’s dinher-party.” 
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